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RECENT DISCUSSION OF FEELING 


HE word ‘feeling’ as a psychological term is a sin of the fathers 
which has been visited upon long generations of sons and bids 
fair to make trouble for generations yet unborn. Surely the effort 
to free ourselves from this inherited incubus is eminently praise- 
worthy and the discussions recently published in this JoURNAL can 
not fail to contribute efficiently toward this end. Personally I am 
somewhat pessimistic as to the speedy attainment of any thorough- 
going relief from the difficulties at issue, because of the insidious 
influence of long linguistic tradition. But I am heartily in sym- 
pathy with the attempt to better matters, even if the betterment 
should consist in so drastic a measure as the general agreement to 
abandon all pretense of employing the term in a technical manner. 
I shall address myself first to the very instructive suggestions of Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. Gardiner, both of whom have ealled attention to 
certain of the ambiguities and inconsistencies which vex current 
usage, and with both of whom I partly agree.* 

Two questions are really at stake in this affair. (1) Is it possible, 
without indulging illicit liberties with language, to divest the word 
‘feeling’ of a sufficient number of its various connotations to permit 
its use as a technical term? (2) If the word be thus retained with 
a technical meaning, to what specific class of psychical conditions 
shall it be applied and confined? The writers whom I mention are 
agreed as regards the first point, that the term can be saved for tech- 
nical service, albeit with difficulty. But they do not altogether 
agree as to the significance which it shall convey, nor as to the 
psychical conditions to which it is properly applicable. 

Mr. Marshall, as I understand him, would make feeling an un- 
developed form of presentation which if fully evolved reveals itself 
as the empirical ego. ‘‘The ‘feeling attitude’ is the attitude of the 
empirical ego not yet become explicit.”’ (A formulation, by the 
way, strikingly similar to one advanced by Dr. Gordon in an earlier 


* Marshall, this JouRNAL, Vol. III., p. 29; Gardiner, ibid., p. 57. 
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number of this Journau.)? And again—‘‘Feeling is subjectiveness 
pure and simple, and this means that as the empirical ego becomes 
explicit feeling necessarily attaches to, or is resolved into, this 
empirical ego.’ From this statement it appears that Mr. Marshall 
applies ‘feeling’ to special contents of consciousness, to a zone of 
consciousness, so to speak, but not to any isolated partial content 
like pleasantness. 

Now for my own part I am unaware of harboring toward the 
empirical ego any sentiments other than those of respect. But I 
fear lest Mr. Marshall’s suggestion, if adopted, should lead us 
perilously near the margin of psychological ‘chasms fathomless to 
man.’ Certainly we must admit that the present usage as regards 
the term feeling is tortuous and unconvincing. But the empirical 
ego implicates regions still dimmer and less palpable, so far at 
least as concerns terminology. To attempt to clarify the meaning 
of an ambiguous term by relating it to a term still more shady in its 
connections appeals to me as likely to be somewhat futile in its out- 
come. Possibly Mr. Marshall and my other professional brethren 
will overrule me in my contention that the empirical ego enjoys so 
unstable a status as my words imply. In any ease as regards this 
point my reservation affects simply the modus operandi of Mr. 
Marshall’s effort to orient the terminology. I shall mention in a 
moment a difficulty of psychological fact which is in my judgment 
far more serious. 

Mr. Gardiner suggests that we define feeling as ‘the immediate 
consciousness of the modification of individual experience as such.’ 
‘The term ‘feeling’ as thus used denotes no class of mental facts 
or contents of consciousness in particular, but refers to a special 
aspect of consciousness.’’ He quotes from my ‘Psychology’ to the 
effect that pleasantness and unpleasantness inform us ‘of our own 
internal mental condition.’ Upon which he comments that they are 
not the only states which give us such information and consequently 
my definition is defective in precision. And he continues, ‘‘If feel- 
ing is thus informatory it can not be sharply distinguished from 
cognition, unless cognition is arbitrarily limited to knowledge of 
external objects and relations.’’ To which I reply, that whether or 
not pleasantness and its contrary are the only conscious qualities 
immediately indicative of our internal mental condition as internal, 
feeling is precisely that aspect of consciousness which has this 
mediatory function as its primary business. It is, if you please— 
with apologies to Mr. Ward—a kind of subjective cognition. The 
difficulty in distinguishing it from cognition as dealing with ex- 
ternal objects is no greater and no less than that which attaches to 


2See Vol. IL, p. 617, ff. 
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any nice piece of introspective analysis. As a matter of terminology 
there need be no difficulty at all on this score. Nor ean I think it 
to the point to urge, as Mr. Gardiner does, that ideas often inform 
us of our mental condition. In the moment of experiencing them 
they always function in our minds as meanings set over against the 
mind which thinks them, a fact which Wundt long ago brought out. 
Feeling as such gives us mental attitude itself toward these contents 
and meanings. 

Despite our animated differences of opinion in regard to the 
details of our doctrines, I take it that we are all substantially agreed 
that feeling should designate the distinctly personal, internal aspects 
of conscious life. But whereas certain of us straightway set out 
to seek this in specific forms of conscious process, as does Mr. Mar- 
shall, others of us, like Mr. Gardiner, undertake to locate it not in 
such special contents, but rather in an envisagement of the whole 
range of mental activities from the side of their internal meaning and 
import. Both modes of procedure have no doubt their sufficient 
warrant, but it must be obvious without argument that the results 
of these two forms of psychological method are not likely, if they 
are conducted independently, to issue in a unified and harmonious 
doctrine. 

Feeling viewed as merely an internal aspect of all conscious 
process is a category of interpretation rather than one of immediate 
conscious deliverance. It belongs to the psychical rather than to 
the psychological. By which I mean to say that it does not corre- 
spond, as do pleasure and pain, for example, to any specific item 
in our actual life as we are immediately aware of this. From a 
reflective and philosophical point of view we discern that a portion 
of our psychical activity purports to reflect external objects of 
some kind, or at all events that we can so regard it. Similarly we 
find on reflection that every mental experience is owned by some 
one. It is my experience or yours, or Henry’s. As such we regard 
it as being felt. From this standpoint, as Mr. Gardiner in common 
with many others insists, feeling is not a mental stuff different from 
ideational material. It is rather a particular way of viewing this 
material; 7. e., as internal and personal in its significance. 

My own theory, partially developed in my ‘Psychology,’ at- 
tempts to kill two birds with one stone—thereby missing both, I 
imagine some of my critics will urge. It maintains not only that 
feeling is properly and primarily attributable to the subjective and 
personal side of conscious processes, but also that this internal phase 
of consciousness (Mr. Royce’s ‘present sensitiveness to the values of 
things’) has a definite and distinguishable representative in mental 
life, just as the knowledge phase of the mind has. I have personally 
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held that these representatives were probably restricted to pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness, but, so far as the general view is concerned, 
these elements might readily be far more in number. When and 
in so far as a total state of consciousness is dominantly marked by 
these features, I speak of it as feeling. If I do not desire specifically 
to call attention to this phase of the mental condition, I try to em- 
ploy some other word. My failure to carry out this program with 
entire consistency in my ‘Psychology’ is fairly attributable to human 
frailty and the treachery of words, rather than to any inherent 
defect in the scheme. I could, if necessary, revise the text so as to 
purge it of all these blemishes. This usage retains for the term its 
significance as an index of peculiarly private personal relations, and 
although arbitrary in the limitations which it imposes, it is never- 
theless explicit and does no violence to linguistic traditions so far 
as concerns its positive import. It has the further merit, as it seems 
to me, of bringing out overtly that which is actually implicit in the 
usage of many of our best authorities, among others the authors of 
the article on feeling in the ‘Dictionary of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology.’ 

My indisposition to speak of ‘relational feelings,’ as Miss Calkins 
and others do, is not that I question the experiential reality of the 
conscious items thus designated, but that they seem to me to belong 
distinctively to the cognitive and motor aspects of mental process. 
I regard them as immediately indicative to us of cognized relations 
rather than of our subjective sentiments toward these relations. 
Often they are deeply colored with feeling elements (in my sense of 
the word feeling), especially in cases of indecision and hesitation. 
But this does not justify us in confusing with one another the several 
kinds of conscious process thus conjoined. I shall refer again briefly 
to the matter at the end of this paper. 

My chief objection to Mr. Marshall’s doctrine, in so far as it 
necessarily diverges from the one I have just formulated, is that it 
apparently relegates feeling to the limbo of the altogether vague and 
inarticulate. Now I do not doubt that much feeling is vague and 
elusive, but I do not find this an invariable nor indispensable quality. 
Feeling is, to my thinking, often a matter of the very foreground of 
consciousness, forming at times a positive pinnacle in the mental field. 
Which is evidently another way of saying from my view-point that 
its momentary representative in the mind is thus in the high light. 
If pleasantness and unpleasantness are merely incidental concomi- 
tants of feeling, as Mr. Marshall seemingly maintains, it is difficult 
to see how he ean satisfactorily account for the vividness which 
undoubtedly attaches to that which he and I would both, I faney, in 
any concrete case call feeling, e. g., acute anxiety. Mental processes 
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of a vivid character tend always, so far as I am aware, to push them- 
selves into the foreground of apperceptive consciousness, and this 
from Mr. Marshall’s standpoint would inevitably result in their 
cessation as feeling and their translation into some other form of 
consciousness, 7. é., in this case the empirical ego. 

I quite agree with Mr. Marshall that pleasantness and its con- 
trary taken alone do not constitute feeling. They are, however, in 
my opinion the specific indices of just that internal significance which 
gives the peculiar individualistic tang to every experience. They 
are the automatic gauges by which is immediately registered the 
internal evaluation put at each moment by the psyche upon the ex- 
perience of the moment. That they often emerge from vaguer to 
clearer conditions I can not question, nor that in this process of 
emergence they often change somewhat their features. But in none 
of these considerations, nor in any others, do I discover reason to 
restrict feeling to the marginal and subliminal regions outside the 
jurisdiction of apperception. I welcome any disposition on the part 
of competent persons like Mr. Marshall to write more fully than has 
yet been done the history of the outlying territory of the mind. 
But I can not look with enthusiasm upon the looting, as it seems to 
me, of the central storehouses of the mind in the interests of this 
project. 

In conclusion, just a word as to certain suggestions of Professor 
Washburn, who proposes® to characterize feeling by two differentie, 
one the familiar negative quality of being unloealizable, the other 
the less familiar Wundtian sensation differentia of being unan- 
alyzable. This definition instantly implicates the search for specific 
contents of consciousness against which Mr. Gardiner has set his face 
and to which reference was made when I was pointing out the two 
main sources of divergence in eurrent doctrines of feeling. Mr. 
Marshall, it will be remembered, also makes feeling applicable to 
certain contents of consciousness, but they are entire moments of 
certain stages of conscious process, not isolated elements like Miss 
Washburn’s. Miss Gordon’s position already referred to is in this 
particular akin to Mr. Marshall’s. Her very stimulating paper 
raises, however, an entirely different issue in addition to the one now 
under discussion, and I make no attempt to evaluate it in the present 
connection. 

My own view obviously contemplates assimilating the positive 
contributions of both types of theory, for I regard the one view, e. g., 
such a position as Dr. Washburn’s, as conveying the beginnings of 
a structural psychology of feeling, whereas the other standpoint 


* This JouRNAL, Vol. III., p. 62. 
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affords me what I consider one phase of a functional doctrine. I 
hold both to be not only true, but equally indispensable to a complete 
account of feeling. I should not wish to call pleasantness and its 
opposite feeling as such. I prefer, as I have already indicated, to 
follow the usage which I think accords more nearly with our lin- 
guistie tradition, and I should, therefore, reserve the term for a total 
psychosis in which the factors just mentioned are dominant. I am 
by no means certain that these elements will indefinitely resist 
analysis, nor can I admit that relational psychoses are even now 
wholly unanalyzable, but nevertheless in the main I agree with Dr. 
Washburn so far as her view gives a statement provisionally accept- 
able for a structural psychology. Her connection of relational feel- 
ings with congenital motor attitudes is thoroughly congenial to my 
whole point of view, and I should only insist that this connection is 
no exclusive prerogative of such feelings. Every psychosis can, in 
my judgment, be stated in terms of motor activity and must be so 
stated in order to appreciate its full significance. 


JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





COGNITIVE THOUGHT AND ‘IMMEDIATE’ EXPERIENCE 


N a former discussion I maintained that the genesis and plausi- 

bility of some recent metaphysical realisms were due to a con- 
fusion between the psychological and the logical treatments of 
thought. In the present discussion I shall endeavor to point out 
that the doctrine known as ‘pure’ or ‘immediate’ empiricism derives 
its plausibility in part from the same confusion. There is, indeed, 
to-day a widespread tendency to hypostatize experience, to regard it as 
the all-comprehending reality of which men and things are elements, 
from which thought sets out on its reflective quest and into which 
in the end it is somehow absorbed. But one does not find a distine- 
tion made and kept between experience as ‘actual’ and ‘personal’ 
and experience as ‘possible.’ What in strict logic holds only of 
the latter is asserted of the former, and vice versa. This treatment 
of experience one finds with varying contexts in Bradley and his 
desciples and in Professors Dewey and James. It is with the views 
of the latter two alone that I shall be herein concerned. 

Professor James tells us that a physical object, e. g., his pen, is 
an experience which may be taken in two contexts: (1) in the per- 
sonal context of my or your experience; (2) as a pure experience or 
pen experience in itself. ‘The pen experience,’ we are told, ‘in its 
original immediacy is not aware of itself: it simply is,”t ete. Now 
* This JouRNAL, Vol. I., pp. 538, 566, etc.; Vol. II., p. 180, ete. 
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what does this latter expression mean? I have some notion of the 
existence of a physical object when no one thinks it. I have even 
a glimmering notion of what it might mean for the pen’s existence 
to depend on the thought of an all-thinker. But I can frame no 
intelligible notion of what a pen is as a bit of pure ‘physical’ ex- 
perience which no person has and which has itself no feeling. Surely 
it ean only conduce to confusion of thought to apply the term 
experience to anything that actually figures in no consciousness.” 
If the personal quale be eliminated from experience there is nothing 
left but the bare possibility of experience, and surely it is a mistake 
to call an unconscious possibility experience? Words should have 
some sort of definite meaning even in philosophy, and the following 
definition of experience taken from the Century Dictionary states 
the actual historical meaning of the term and brings out its personal 
quale: ‘‘The state or fact of having made trial or proof, or of having 
acquired knowledge, wisdom, skill, ete., by actual trial or observation. 
Personal and practical acquaintance with anything.”’ 

The consequence of the loose use of this term ‘experience’ is 
that so short and easy a road is found to some all-comprehending 
unity of experience. We are told by James that the sum-total of 
experiences is a ‘pure’ experience on an enormous scale, undif- 
ferentiated and undifferentiable into thought and thing.* Now this 
sum-total of experience, this ‘pure’ experience, either is had by some 
psychic center or it is not. In the latter case we are landed in a 
mist (I was about to say ‘mysticism’) which is fatal to clear think- 
ing. We are told that experiences are ‘confluent,’ ete. Now qua 
experience my psychic life is uniquely and unsharably my own. As 
experiencing centers, 


—‘in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone.” 


The interrelations of selves, the common truth and the social activity, 
doubtless do refer to common or over-individual conditions or im- 
plications of experience. But these common conditions must tran- 
scend any actual experience.* I do not get my individual experiences 
by taking a slice out of a social or cosmic common-sensorium, nor can 
I without further ado logically ‘pool’ my experience in a social 
‘pot.’ 

2 Tbid., Vol. II., p. 181, ete. 

* Ibid., Vol. I1., p. 181. 

*When Professor James says that ‘experience itself, taken at large, can 


grow by itself,’ that it ‘ proliferates’ by ‘continuous transitions,’ ete., does he 
mean in the individual or is he talking about the totality of experience? 
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Professor Dewey does not assume that experience is a compre- 
hensive flux or matrix in which all separate experiences meet and 
blend. Experience for him is always determinate.® Every ex- 
perience is a real thing and every change in experience is a change 
in reality. Determinate experiences are conterminous with things. 
There are just as many reals as there are experiences. He says that 
when I am frightened by a noise, that is one experience or ‘thing,’ 
and when I discover that the cause of the noise is the flapping of 
the window-blind, that is another real thing. And when I see 
Zollner’s lines as convergent they really are convergent. When the 
experience is corrected we have a new real. Now, of course, all my 
experiences, whether judgments true or false, hallucinations, emo- 
tions good and bad, and what not, are actual in the sense of having 
psychical existence. The plausibility of Professor Dewey’s con- 
tention that reality = immediate experience is due to the paralogism 
of identifying the psychically existent with the total reality, ‘ac- 
tual’ with ‘possible’ experience. In logic, as I have previously in- 
sisted, reality is primarily that which judgment means or refers to. 
In the Zollner line illusion my experience as cognitive gets the wrong 
reference. My percept does not mean what I take it to mean. And 
I reconstruct or transform this particular bit of cognitive experience 
by a reference to other conditions of the perception, 7%. e., by refer- 
ence to a more systematized experience of reality. Similarly, when 
I discover the cause of the noise I may not alter at all the fact of 
‘window-blind-wind-blowing.’ I make a new judgment by a sys- 
tematic reference and so alter my personal state. In such cases we 
rectify our cognitive relations, not the external reality. These 
rectifications mean that the references of our meanings to the reality 
which has not changed must be altered in order that cognition may 
work. 

Professor Dewey insists that any experience is determinate. He 
says the vague impression of something in the dark ‘‘is as ‘good’ 
a reality as the self-luminous vision of an absolute.’’ But it isn’t 
if it does not work as well. If I take this vague impression for a 
soft couch and it turns out to be a coil of hot steam-pipes or a bathtub, 
I do not consider my former judgment to be ‘good.’ I say it was 
an erroneous experience and the steam-pipes are and were real all 
the time. Professor Dewey insists that to find the meaning of any 
philosophic concept we must go to experience. True! but how? to 
whose experience? and how shall experience be controlled? We 
must think in order to make experience yield its fruitage, and be- 
eause it fails to yield complete fullness and harmony our thought 
must continue ever to transcend actual experience in its own inter- 

5 Ibid., Vol. II., p. 393, ff. 
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ests. The urge and stress of thinking is born of the partial failure 
and partial promise of actual experience. Professor Dewey says 
that the method of immediate empiricism is identical in kind with 
that of the scientist. But the scientist is continually remaking experi- 
ences and by thought constructions transcending the actual. The 
all-pervading frictionless, massless fiuid and the electric corpuscles 
of the physicist certainly transcend immediate experience. Actual 
experience, which always belongs to a self and hence is not a sub- 
stantive reality, does not stand self-sufficient on its own feet. If 
every determinate experience did so stand, like Professor James’s 
‘pure’ pen experience, unconscious and absolute in its own right, 
of course there would be no occasion for thought’s corrective and 
supplementary work. Things would be just what they seem even 
when there was no one for them to ‘seem’ to. The sun would go 
round the earth, there would be two marbles when the finger-tips are 
crossed in the Aristotelian experiment, two moons in the sky for the 
extreme devotees of Bacchus, ete. The strictly theoretical parts of 
physical science abound in thought constructions by which actual 
experience is corrected, made more consistent, supplemented. Of 
course the value of these constructions has reference to a ‘possible’ 
self-consistent or complete experience, but this is an ideal which be- 
comes actualized only in part. And even in the ease of a perfect 
‘possible’ experience, if we do not presuppose an experiencing center 
or self, we are assuming an unconscious experience had by no one. 
Such a conception seems to me to have about as much meaning as 
‘wooden iron.’ In short, pure or immediate experience is the hy- 
postatization of the psychological abstraction of consciousness or 
experience ‘in general.’ It is legitimate for the psychologist to treat 
consciousness as a fact by itself, but is it legitimate to assert that 
experience is the bed-rock of reality apart from whether any self has 
consciousness of it or not? And if we stick to the personal quale of 
experience all philosophical concepts will not be found on the same 
level or yield their meanings in the same terms. So-called imme- 
diate experience is simply the indifferent starting-point for all philos- 
ophy as for all science and rational activity. But it is shot through 
and through with mediacy, and it is the function of reflective thought 
to justify the element of mediacy in each specifie case. 

Our ‘immediate’ experiences are being constantly corrected by 
thought. This is notoriously the case with perceptual experience. 
But it is quite as true that esthetic, personal and religious ex- 
periences do not yield their full fruitage without the interpreting 
and transforming activity of cognition, an activity that does its work 
by developing the element of mediation already there and without 
which experience would be a meaningless ‘brute’ datum. 
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Just herein lies the dynamic and constructive quality of thought. 
The vital function of thought consists in submitting immediate 
experiences to a reflective treatment by which they are made to yield 
up to thought interpretation of their meanings and submit to control 
and transformation at the hands of thought. Mere thought is not 
life, but thought’s contribution to life consists in interpreting, trans- 
forming, harmonizing and supplementing actual experiences. This 
work logical thinking performs just because it is not a mere psy- 
chological existent on a dead-level with every sort of grain and smut 
that may be grist for the psychological mill. In the performance 
of this work cognitive thinking transcends a mere psychical existence 
and reaches beyond actual experience. It develops implications in 
regard to the real that are required to render more consistent and 
harmonious actual experiences that are in themselves fragmentary. 
These implications, we may say, refer to some self’s possible experi- 
ences, but they are not now convertible, and we may not understand 
the conditions under which they may become convertible, into the 
current coin of our immediate experiences. In this sense, reality 
for thought that goes to the bitter end must include implications 
that are only ‘possible’ experiences. 

Every immediate experience has, without further consideration, 
whatever reality may belong to any psychical process. In this sense 
cognition is just one element in experience. But when we remind 
ourselves that thought as psychological fact and thought as valid 
meaning or reference are two different things, and that it is in the 
latter sense alone that thought in its dynamic actuality is adequately 
conceived, we shall not make the mistake of putting cognition on a 
level with other psychical facts and so eliminating its transcendent 
reference. 

The psychological treatment of thought is responsible for the 
assumption that reality equals experience. It is one thing to say 
experience is real (and, of course, all experience is real in the sense 
of being actual psychical process, although we hardly need a new 
philosophy to convey this very obvious bit of information) and quite 
another thing to say that all reality is immediate experience. Our 
immediate experiences, cognitive and non-cognitive, are often mis- 
leading, fragmentary and inharmonious. Reality in the fullest sense 
means the objective system of conditions in relation to which these 
experiences may get corrected, enlarged, harmonized. Of course, 
thought must make a difference to reality, both extra-experiential 
and intra-experiential, and some reality must be of the sort to which 
thought can make a difference. Thought both transforms experience 
and alters some elements in reality, so making way for a readjust- 
ment of experience. Of what sort this reality must be so to undergo 
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the action of thought is a question remaining over—the metaphysical 
problem of logie. 

In his latest discussion® Dewey lays emphasis on the end-state of 
knowledge as saturated with emotion. Knowledge mediates activi- 
ties whose aims are the development of emotional substrates or con- 
tinua into perfect feeling-harmonies, moral, esthetic, personal. Now 
it seems to me perfectly true that the goal of a completed cognition is 
always a personal state suffused with emotional coloring. But I 
should deny that the differentie of cognitive feeling are reducible to 
moral and esthetic terms. Since all higher feeling is a reaction of 
the unity of self to a content, cognition involves feeling, and the 
articulation of knowledge is the articulation of feeling. But I 
should maintain that the personal feeling which accompanies any 
relatively complete insight in science or philosophy may have a 
unique quale due to the specific character of the cognitive reaction. 
In other words, cognitive feeling may be and often is sut generis, 
i. €., not reducible to moral, esthetic, or religious terms. And I 
should agree with the contention that thought has always personal 
reference, while insisting that ‘pragmatism’ ignores the ontological 
implications of this reference. 

Thought is never wholly external to any personal experience. 
‘Pure’ experience devoid of thought is a Grenzbegriff. There are 
two chief desiderata in the epistemological treatment of experience: 
(1) the explication of the chief logical stages, througli which, in the 
individual and the race, experience passes by the action of reflective 
thinking, and which stages run, of course, from a beginning in which 
thought is inchoate to a relative conclusion in which it has become 
definitely articulated; (2) the explication of the objective or uni- 
versal implications of the individuals having experience. This is 
the problem of the definition of an environing world or reality, social 
and physical. The fact that my experience is uniquely my own, as 
well as determinate, does not abolish but rather sets a metaphysical 
problem. 

We are repeatedly told that pragmatic empiricism is a new 
‘method’ of treating philosophical concepts. But, so far, we have 
been given only vague generalities, and those of us who are not con- 
vinced thereby are told that it is because we are irretrievably mired 
in the bog of transcendentalism. ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ Let the pragmatical, or immediate, empiricists give us a 
thoroughgoing treatment by their method of one or two fundamental 
philosophical concepts, substance, causality, thinghood, selfhood, ete., 
and then perhaps the actual demonstration of the pragmatic uses of 
this ‘method’ will let light into our skulls. In the meantime, per- 


*This Journal, Vol. II., pp. 707-711. 
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haps one may be pardoned for the perversity of holding on to a 
point of view which seems both to be more in harmony with the 
whole procedure and function of reflective thought and to have 
yielded some definite results. And I will be specific and say that I 
mean that the philosophies of Kant, Fichte and Hegel have yielded 
definite results in rendering the actual world more intelligible in 
terms of an idealistic’ rendering of experience. 


J. A. LEIGHTON. 
HOBART COLLEGE. 





DISCUSSION 
THE QUARREL ABOUT TRANSCENDENCY 


ROFESSOR JAMES has said: ‘‘Does it not seem as if the 
quarrel about self-transcendency in knowledge might drop? 

Is it not a purely verbal dispute? Call it self-transcendency or call 
it pointing, whichever you like—it makes no difference so long as 
real transitions toward real goals are admitted as things given in 
experience, and among experience’s most indefeasible parts.’’* I 
believe these words apply to more than one philosophic issue, but I 


take up now only that about transcendent objects. The arguments 
on both sides grow so numerous and complicated that one feels the 
need of stopping to ask: What does it all amount to? The radical 
empiricist is concerned to define externality in experiential terms: 
the realist is equally concerned to show that in this definition some- 
thing is omitted, unaccounted for, namely, the transcendent external 
object. But does it make any difference to practical life or to one’s 
system of philosophy whether the realist is right or wrong in this? 

Let us state very roughly what has resulted from the discussion 
so far, so as to get the issue before us. The empiricists began by 
defining knowledge in practical terms. It was objected that this 
laid so much stress on the subjective side as to exclude real external 
things and standards. Doubtless the word ‘experience’ was partly 
to blame for this, since it has usually signified a personal and sub- 
jective affair in contrast with the things with which it was con- 
versant. If given a definite meaning, it would naturally mean the 
experience limited to one’s own body.?. But the empiricists replied 
that theirs was no such narrow view. They have, after all, as much 
good common sense as the realists, and believe in a real objective 
world. For them ‘experience’ is no more subjective than objective; 

"When I use the term ‘idealism’ without qualifying phrase I mean meta- 
physical, not epistemological or psychological idealism. 


*This JouRNAL, Vol. II., p. 237. 
?W. Fite, Philosophical Review, January, 1906. 
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it insists, indeed, on the correlation of the two. It is not a question 
of affirming or denying the reality of objects, but rather of what 
objectivity and reality mean. And whenever an opponent says that 
a transcendent real object out of all experience is implied in knowl- 
edge, they can tell what that object’s externality means, in experi- 
ential terms. Whoever asserts that there are residua in knowledge 
which immediate experience can not embrace will be asked what these 
residua are, and then the empiricists will state their meaning in 
experiential terms; whether the residua be transcendent objects or 
thought-relationst or some other kind of transcending something.® 
In any ease it is possible to tell what the transcendent term is, what 
it means to us, by referring to the various contents and relations of 
experience which are concerned with it. Yet in spite of all these 
experiential definitions the realist doubtless feels that something 
itself external to experience has been omitted. And so the circle 
revolves and, it seems to me, must always revolve. For as soon as 
you assert your belief in something other than what experience pos- 
sesses, you must either describe this by intelligible words or refer 
to immediate experience to signify what it is. The latter is what 
the empiricist wants you to do; the former also plays into his hands, 
because words are intelligible only when they refer to suggested pos- 
sible or actual experiences. And just in so far as the realist asserts 
that something more is implied (which he infallibly will do), the 
empiricist will meet him with experiential definitions. Thus an in- 
definitely long argument may arise: the empiricist always defining 
in empirical terms, the realist always asserting a new residuum. 

I do not mean to say that any one is to blame or that this endless 
argument can be avoided, if we once enter upon this kind of discus- 
sion. The empiricist will continue to feel that everything we believe 
in must be capable of formulation in experiential terms, if it is to 
mean anything to us. I think heisright. The realist will continue 
to feel that there is always something beyond and outside what we 
have attained at any stage in our empirical formulation. I think he, 
too, is right. Knowledge and its objects seem to me to offer an 
inexhaustible field for investigation, and the modes under which we 
can describe externality to be endless in number. But what causes 
the trouble is, that this inexhaustibility and endlessness are supposed 
to be due to a difference in kind, a separation, between externality 
and any content or relation of experience. Externality is, I think, 
surreptitiously taken to mean existence in separation from experi- 
ence, actual or suggested. If it were understood to imply merely a 

8J. Dewey, this JouRNAL, Vol. II., pp. 707-8. 


*C. M. Bakewell, this JournaL, Vol. II., pp. 520-522. 
5Cf. W. B. Pitkin, Philosophical Review, January, 1906. 
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possible infinity (7. e., an indefinitely great number) of experiential 
descriptions in order to exhaust the nature of an external object, 
there would be no quarrel between the two views. But when the 
above definition of externality or transcendence is lugged in, the 
endless argument is inevitable. 

This description of the problem is by no means new. Fichte® has 
dealt thus with the problem of idealism versus realism, and the like- 
ness of the above to the Kantian antinomies is apparent. But the 
solution of the difficulty lies, I think, in a different direction from 
that taken by either of these thinkers. For them the endless an- 
tinomy was inevitable, but I think it rests on a misconception. 

Note, first, that the question whether externality means existence 
in separation from actual or possible experience is one which ean 
not be answered by any ‘knowledge of acquaintance’ or by ‘knowl- 
edge about’ what is given to experience. It is not in question what 
facts are found or what contents and relations they display, but 
whether those contents and relations are apart from experience. 
Kant has taught us that the describable character of a thing in no 
way determines its existence apart from the mind. Since now there 
is in the nature of the case complete independence between the two, 
the proposition may be converted. So we may say that its existence 
apart from experience, actual or possible, has no effect, whatever on 
the characters or relations which the thing offers to us. It makes 
no difference whatever, either to our knowledge of acquaintance 
with or to our knowledge about objects, whether they exist apart 
from experience. No new information is gained if they are proved 
to do so, for no property of the contents or relations offered in ex- 
perience follows therefrom which would not follow from the things 
in experience as they are experienced. Permanence, unity, causality, 
all such properties which have been supposed to depend upon exist- 
ence apart from experience,—these can be guaranteed just as com- 
pletely by the contents offered in experience and can themselves be 
wholly defined in terms of possible experience. In other words, the 
conception of existence apart from, and independent of, actual or 
suggested experience, which, as we saw above, leads to the endlessly 
revolving circle of dispute, does so because it is supposed to make 
a difference to knowledge which it really does not make. The settle- 
ment of the issue one way or another does not add to or take away 
from our knowledge at all. That is, it is no real issue, but a spe- 
cious one. 

The statement that existence apart from experience makes no 
difference to knowledge will doubtless be felt by the realist to rob 


**Grundlage der gesammte Wissenschaftslehre,’ first part of ‘ Practical 
Part,’ Jena, 1795. 
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knowledge of all that gives it sense. But consider an example. Sup- 
pose I entertain an idea of a certain book lying on my table, and the 
question is raised whether the book actually lies on my table. Here, 
if anywhere, its existence apart from experience would seem to make 
a difference to knowledge. But here the whole issue is, whether the 
idea fits into that particular context of experience which I eall look- 
ing at the table. This context is possessed by experience just as 
much as the one ealled subjective, in which I have merely the idea. 
And, on the other hand, the idea exists just as much as the external 
book; but it has different relations, a different context. The question 
is, will it fit into that other context which I call physical which comes 
when I look to see. It is the context in which the idea lies, not its 
existence or non-existence, outside of experience, which makes the 
difference to knowledge and to practise. This is, I think, a type of 
what always holds. The issue is always decided, not by an affirma- 
tion of existence or non-existence, but by a statement of what context 
the thing exists in. If the radical empiricist prefers to say that this 
context 1s what we mean by existence, I am willing to agree. The 
point is that the whole matter can be described in experiential terms. 
It is often shorter, indeed, to speak in realistic terms and say ‘ex- 
ternal’ rather than ‘in the physical context’ or ‘the ground of suc- 
cessful action.’ But the two modes of expression are, so far as they 
convey real information to us, but two different languages express- 
ing essentially the same belief: there is really no issue between them. 

This should, I think, be evident from the nature of the case, but 
if illustration is needed, we find it in the history of thought. Ideal- 
ists and realists alike have believed in the same outer world and the 
same objects and persons. The experience-philosopher to-day admits 
permanent objects, believes in the past history of the world, and in 
other personalities than his own, quite as earnestly as the realist. 
He simply defines them in terms of actual or possible experience, as 
felt or suggested goals or sources of thought, emotion, or conduct, 
whose value and meaning consist wholly in their actual or possible 
effects on our own experience. 

Any matter of belief can be formulated in either experiential or 
realistic language. Professor Woodbridge’s realistic definition of 
consciousness as a relation between physical things or processes can 
be put in experiential terms, if the physical things be described as 
suggested goals of a cognitive process or grounds of successful action. 
Or, take the case of a past fact which we believe in—such as the 
history of the earth before man existed. This, which is commonly 
stated in realistic terms, admits of translation into experiential 
language. The early history of the earth (which of course is not 
now real as the present is real) is real in the sense that inquiry into 
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the ground of present phenomena in which we believe leads us, by 
our customary modes of inference, to believe in certain other contents 
not in the present external context. These other contents (past 
earthly history) are objects of my present belief, and their existence 
before I came to believe them is also object of my present belief,— 
and the whole meaning and value of such objects of belief are not 
to be understood except in their bearing upon my belief. Thus 
radical empiricism can describe the matter—though individual 
radical empiricists may prefer to use other experiential terms than 
those I have used. But there is no more real difference between the 
two modes of description than between ‘the day is clear’ in English 
and in French. 

I do not deny that real issues are raised by radical empiricists or 
realists. Whether knowledge can be defined wholly in practical and 
esthetic terms or whether it is an irreducible kind of experience is, 
I think, a genuine issue, for it can be decided by observation of given 
contents and relations. And doubtless there are many other real 
issues. But the issue between radical empiricism and realism, as 
understood by many of the recent disputes, has nothing to do with 
these. That dispute is irrelevant to any other, because the given 
contents and relations of things alone determine their place in life 
and in one’s system of knowledge. 

Is not a similar misunderstanding at the root of some other old 
controversies of philosophy? Of course philosophy can not expect 
to progress as fast as science, because its problem is so much bigger, 
but at least we may walk straight ahead faster, and not keep stopping 
to disentangle our feet, if we can rid ourselves of some of those old 
disagreements which have brought so much reproach upon us. For 
instance, the old quarrel about substance and its attributes turns, I 
think, upon a mistaken issue. Is the substance something transcend- 
ing its attributes or not? It makes no difference, so long as we can 
define the substance in terms of its attributes so as to guarantee their 
permanence, coexistence and other concrete properties. Again, take 
the old issue about universals. Is the universal anything external 
to the series of possible cases? It makes no difference, so long as an 
indefinite number of possible cases is provided for in the character 
and suggestiveness of one or more actual concrete cases. And per- 
haps there are some other time-honored issues which would have to 
go by the board. I know well that he who thinks he has escaped an 
old problem usually finds it again on his hands in a new form. And 
yet there have been such things as mistaken issues; and there is, I 
suppose, a chance that those I have mentioned may be such. We 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose by accepting the terms 
of peace here proposed. We can not be worse off than before, and 
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we can gain time and energy to acquire some more systematic in- 
formation about the structure and functioning of the universe. 
Philosophy may then hope to become, what we fear it is now only to 
a slight extent, a fixed body of doctrine which will command the 
respect of all who desire to acquire knowledge. 

W. H. SHELDON. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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The Concept Action in History and in the Natural Sciences. Percy 
Hucues. Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psy- 
chology and Education, Vol. X., No. 3. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1905. 

With the exception of the presidential address of Professor Miinster- 
berg, delivered some years ago before the American Philosophical Society, 
this monograph of Dr. Hughes is the first serious contribution of American 
scholarship to a discussion that is looked upon by many of the guild of 
philosophers across the water as one of the most important in the whole 
history of logic. A group of German thinkers has arisen who deny that 
the natural science method is the only method that may be legitimately 
employed in the search for truth, who emphasize the ‘ antithesis between 
history and the natural sciences’ and who believe that they have laid the 
foundations of the logic of the historical sciences. Professor Rickert has 
given the most comprehensive account of this logic. It is, as he teaches, 
the logic of individuals as opposed to the logic of universals. 

Dr. Hughes is in sympathy with the work of the Germans. He does 
not deny the antithesis between history and the natural sciences, but 
would set it out along lines that seem to him ‘more clear, at least to 
English-speaking people, than those adhered to by German logicians.’ In 
‘the common word and concept action,’ he believes that he has found ‘ an 
instrument of speech and logic to which no German term, in its common 
use, is equal for this particular purpose.’ Rickert, according to Dr. 
Hughes, “in asserting the bald antithesis of the sciences of individuals 
and of wniversals, fails to grasp the wealth and positive character of the 
historian’s work, or really to unite under one concept the full purpose of 
historical as contrasted with naturalistic construction. My thesis is 
that to describe the content and purpose of historical construction, the 
concept action is fully adequate. . . . Action, then, as contrasted with 
law is to be the central theme of this essay.” 

In his first chapter, Dr. Hughes traces rapidly the history of the 
theories of the nature of history from Aristotle to Rickert, noting that 
before Kant, who ‘laid down the general principles of historical as con- 
trasted with mechanical or natural science,’ philosophers failed to grasp 
the logical character of the historian’s work. Droysen’s contribution to 
the discussion he ranks very high, but criticizes him because he ‘ wrongly 
marks off the moral world from histories in general, as history’s peculiar 
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field,’ and second, because ‘he keeps in the background the essential 
feature that gave unity to his treatment, the fact that history deals with 
objects as determined from within by latent tendencies, with activity, with 
agencies and actions, not with objects void of character, determined by 
circumstances, by their relations, not with passivity, not with atoms 
and motion.’ In presenting his own theory as a development of the 
preceding, Dr. Hughes contends that ‘ the content of any history is funda- 
mentally that action which characterizes the one agent, and in which the 
lesser agents appear as members of that one agent. The actions of those 
lesser agents are histories, and together make up the one action and the 
one history.’ This concept action covers all past events, of which there is a 
record, denotes the freedom that characterizes the objects of history and 
the relation between the elements of any given history in which the activity 
of those elements is not only conserved but increased. It indicates the 
purpose and point of the historical scientist in his construction, and 
finally, it permits the temporal character that common usage gives to 
history and the inclusion of mechanical relations between the several 
elements, subordinated to the teleological relation which the history aims 
to present. 

Dr. Hughes objects to Rickert’s statement that ‘history is nearer 
reality than natural science’ and observes, “ They both are real if truly 
science.” Going on, he asserts that “the natural sciences in all cases 
start from a history, whether it be an observation or an experiment, for 
the fact from which the naturalist starts and to which he returns is a 
past, of which there remains only the evidence. The naturalist starts 
by employing historical concepts, inner causes, potentialities, and do 
what he may, never escapes from them wholly. The direction of the 
naturalist’s effort is to refer all events to the motion of the thing as con- 
ditioned by the ‘ totality of cireumstances ’—a reference that reduces the 
thing to a condition of passivity relative to the immeasurable totality.” 
“ The physicist starts with simple histories, e. g., the fall of a ball through 
different distances; and, noticing resemblances and differences between 
these past processes, these histories, finds a law which applies to all such 
histories, whenever they shall have occurred. .. . On the other hand, 
histories direct the common perception of man to the existence of agents 
and actions greater than it knew, presenting us with beings of greater 
and greater complexity and internal significance. It seeks the unity of 
action of a nebula or of the Milky Way.” 

The historian “can not run counter to universal law. ... If he would 
write the history of the earth, of a man or of a nation, his account must 
be confirmed by its accordance with the laws of geology, sociology or of 
psychology, ete.” “Such manifold interrelations, such interdependence 
and supplementation of each other’s labors, exist, I would show, between 
historical and natural science, rather than the neat but barren antithesis 
between sciences of the universal and the individual, of the abstract and 
the real. A further advantage of characterizing action rather than indi- 
viduality as the concept of history is that in the former not only is indi- 
viduality included, but also the temporal, developing, continuous char- 
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acter of historical content, the peculiar character of historical causation, 
the teleological character of historical construction and the practical 
purpose of historical study are implied. That one term, action, in anti- 
thesis to law, thoroughly distinguishes the field and purpose of history 
from that of natural science.” 

In his second chapter Dr. Hughes deals with historical invention, 
seeking to show that the content of a history is action; in the third 
chapter he treats of historical construction and would demonstrate that 
‘in this construction the concept governing the historian must be action.’ 

After presenting action as the content of histories and the concept 
governing historical construction, in his fourth and fifth chapters, he 
turns to mechanics, chemistry and biology and shows that although they 
start with histories, they work away from and tend to eliminate action 
from the scientific concepts employed. While this is practically accom- 
plished in mechanics, it becomes impossible as we pass into the region of 
the more complex sciences, like chemistry and biology, whose laws have 
a limited range. 

In a sixth chapter a scheme of the concepts that have been employed 
is given, and in a concluding chapter the relation between history and 
ethics, the dependence of ethical on historical construction, is briefly but 
suggestively touched upon. 

I realize that this analysis of Dr. Hughes’s monograph is very in- 
adequate, that much has been omitted that should have been included to 
make clear his position, especially the distinction between possibility and 
tendency that plays such an important part in his argument. 

Before touching on his position as whole, I wish to say just a word 
about the manner in which Dr. Hughes employs the two terms ‘ histories’ 
and ‘evidence.’ Everything that has happened is history, he tells us. 
That is, to be sure, the first use of the term and the vulgar use. The 
scientific use, however, suggests, not isolated past events, but important 
past events organized into a complex and unique whole. I am thoroughly 
convinced that we shall never reach daylight in the discussion of the 
relation of history to the natural sciences until we substitute some word 
for that first term. All past acts are no more history than they are 
natural science; they are simply the material with which both sciences 
work. This is Rickert’s position, and the work of the historian and of 
the sociologist seems to me to bear him out. When Dr. Hughes takes 
exception to Rickert’s statement that historical science is closer to the 
reality than natural science, he does not discuss his grounds for that state- 
ment, namely, that the external world is known to us through perception, 
that historical science tends to retain the perceivable, while natural 
science tends to eliminate it. Both history and natural science start with 
perceivable objects, but all perceivable objects are not history nor are they 
natural science. 

The use of the word evidence as meaning ‘the present fact’ is a use 
that must strike the historian as incomplete. Evidence is a rather defi- 
nite thing for the historian and a logic of history ought to conform to 
scientific practise. It is true that all the ‘sources’ with which the his- 
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torian works are present facts, but for the most part Dr. Hughes uses the 
term in a very limited sense, meaning the existence of a constitution, of 
a state, of a political party or of a religion whose existence needs to be 
explained. Such a fact, undoubtedly, is proof of action, but it is not the 
evidence that enables us to trace the stages of the action, its evolution 
or history. 

As to Dr. Hughes’s general position, I can speak with less confidence. 
Unquestionably action is the content of history. Not only do all historical 
works prove it, but writers upon method betray it often in their use of 
terms. It is also true, I believe, that the historian seeks for unity, that 
a history should present a single action, but is action a necessary anti- 
thesis of generalization (law)? It is not possible to generalize upon 
actions, to have a law of actions? In that case how would the content of 
histories differ from the content of sociologies, unless that difference 
rested on the individuality, 7. e., uniqueness and unity of the historical 
act? Does history merge almost imperceptibly into natural science? 

For Dr. Hughes, history does not have humanity for its center. For 
him the content of history is not necessarily Kultur, the result of man’s 
activities in society, and it would be quite possible to have a history with 
man left out. Rickert holds that humanity is the center and Kultur the 
content of all history. It may be possible to reconcile these views. 
Bernheim remarked long ago that ‘wir kénnen alle Objecte historisch 
betrachten,’ but that only man in society was the natural object of 
Geschichtswissenschaft. The distinction here is based upon content and 
not upon method, and it might reasonably be insisted that an account of 
the unique evolution of the earth is, from the point of view of method, 
as much a part of historical science as the unique evolution of man in 
society. If this be true, will it not be necessary to invent new terms to 
distinguish the action of man in society from the action of the planets? 
Will distinctions not become necessary in historical science not unlike 
those that have arisen in natural science between biology and sociology ? 
If so, what would be the foundation of such distinctions? Here an 
examination of Gottl’s interesting study would be valuable. These ob- 
servations call attention to the incompleteness rather than to the un- 
soundness of the work of Dr. Hughes, and as he expressly denies all 
claims to completeness, does not form a fair ground for criticism. 

Finally, I am not convinced that the word action will do all that 
Dr. Hughes claims for it as the concept of historical construction. All 
actions are unique, but the historian is interested in the action that is 
important because of its uniqueness or individuality. Important, be it 
understood, not in its isolation, but in its relation to a larger whole, and 
important for that larger whole by just those characteristics that dis- 
tinguish it from other acts. The sociologist in dealing with past acts is 
concerned with what they have in common and neglects the features that 
the historian seizes upon. Both deal with action, but in the one case 
the action is general, common to several series, in the other it is unique, 
happens but once, can not happen again, and is valuable on account of its 
individuality. If a generalization on social evolution may have action 
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for its eontent, 7. e., if laws of social action may be formulated—and I 
ean see nothing to prevent such formulation—it must be evident that the 
term action does not supply us with a formal concept by which we can 
distinguish the work of the historian from that of the sociologist. The 
only escape, it appears to me, would be to decline to classify sociology with 
the sciences of generalization or of law. 

While it does not appear to me that Dr. Hughes has found in the 
word action a term that is the clear antithesis of law and sums up the 
work of the historian as the latter term does the work of the natural 
scientist, it is still true that he gives us a valuable new point of view, in 
distinguishing between possibility and tendency, in pointing out clearly 
for the first time that action is the content of history and that the synthesis 
must be characterized by unity of action. From such a brilliant begin- 
ning we may reasonably hope that he will give us in the future a treatise 
on the logic of history that will be complete, dealing with all the problems 
for which he could not find space in his thesis, and especially with the 
relation of history to sociology. 

Frep Morrow FL Lina. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


Faith, Reason and Religion. F.C. S. Scuttuer. Hibbert Journal, Vol. 

IV., No. 2, 1906. Pp. 329-345. 

The growing influence of the will-to-believe philosophy suggests the 
need of a careful estimate of its bearings upon the problems of religion 
and theology. From the standpoint of its critics, the new humanism 
may be viewed as the foe of a reasonable faith and the possible ally of 
the most extreme obscurantism or superstition, or as an excuse for the 
most unbridled subjectivism. Mr. Schiller, in dealing with the relations 
of faith and reason, seeks to meet these objections and to show that the 
new view does not mean the systematic demolition of the reason. Faith 
can not be regarded as antagonistic to reason, because faith is necessarily 
involved in the exercise of reason itself. As a name for intellectual in- 
dolence or complacency, faith may be the foe of reason, but with faith in 
the proper sense, that is, with the attitude which takes a desirable belief 
on trust and acts upon it in the hope of verifying it by action, reason 
can have no quarrel. The truths of reason were originally postulates 
assumed to meet a certain situation, and only established ex post facto 
by the experience of their practical success. Further, the faith which 
engenders knowledge is not a principle of unbridled individualism, for 
before it can be accepted as knowledge it must prove itself by works and 
interfere effectively in the conduct of life. While the sifting process is 
going on no final agreement in religious belief is to be looked for, and it 
may even be questioned whether there is an ultimate truth, the same for 
all. The plurality of opinions suggests that truth may ‘prove more 
subtly flexible and adjust itself to the differences of individual experi- 
ences.’ Both science and religion begin with postulates of faith, and 
transmute them through the verification of experience into axioms of 
reason. Theology has lagged behind science in its development, but the 
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religious attitude toward the facts of life has equal validity with the 
scientific, and rests upon imperishable foundations in the nature of the 
human soul. 

The reader may question whether Mr. Schiller’s ‘ flexible’ and adapt- 
able truth will really satisfy the thirst for ontology which seems to be a 
part of the religious nature, and so be able to meet his own pragmatic 
test. Again, if the growing universality of an opinion is to be taken as 
a test of its truth, what of the beings who hold the opinion? Are they 
real beings of the old-fashioned kind? Professor Royce thinks that 
pragmatism is a ‘lonely’ doctrine, and Mr. Schiller argues’ that abso- 
lute idealism is solipsistic. The situation is interesting, and it would 
seem that an investigation is necessary before either side can make good 
its claim to so valuable a philosophical asset as a society of other selves. 
It is to be feared that the realist will cling to the naive delusion of an 
external world until his more accomplished philosophical brethren ean find 
some better reason for believing in the existence of their neighbors than 
an equally naive ‘feelin’ for you.’ For the rest, Mr. Schiller leaves us 
where Plato left us: we must take the best of human opinions, and upon 
that as a raft, not without risk, venture out upon the voyage of life. 


Wma. Hatiock Jonson. 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, Pa. 


Les anomalies mentales chez les écoliers. J. Putipre et G. P. Boncour. 
Paris: Alean. 1905. 

Leicht abnorme Kinder. W.Wervycannt. Sammlung zwangloser Abhand- 
lungen aus dem Gebiete der Nerven- und Geisteskrankheiten, 1905, 


VL, Me. 1. 


Ueber Idiotie. W. Wrvycanpt. Ibid., 1906, VI., Nos. 5 and 6. 

In these three monographs the authors have considered most of the 
recent literature on the causes, symptoms and treatment of the feeble- 
minded. The first article of Weygandt and the book of Philippe and 
Boncour are of particular interest to students of psychology and educa- 
tion. In these the authors discuss the mental condition of those children 
who have a sense of morality and who are sufficiently intelligent to attend 
school, but who are ‘ backward.’ 

These children can profit from instruction in the public schools, 
but not to the extent that perfectly normal children can do. Most of 
them have a mental awkwardness and slowness, and consequently they are 
difficult to teach in classes with normal pupils. They either retard the 
progress of the normal or are left to themselves to remain uneducated. 
They are apathetic, easily fatigued, with unstable attention, often nervous. 
With sufficient individual attention, however, and in schools especially 
fitted for them, these children can be educated to a comparatively high 
degree of efficiency and made useful to themselves and to the community. 
Often when their physical defects or ailments—adenoids, obstructions to 
hearing, defects of eyesight, ete.—are corrected, there is an immediate 
improvement in mental condition. 


1This JouRNAL, Vol. III., No. 4. 
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In Germany and France much attention is being given to these back- 
ward children. In Germany alone there are seven journals devoted partly 
or entirely to the consideration of this class. It is a matter for regret 
that in this country comparatively little is being done for improvement 
and in study of these curable cases. 


SHEPHERD Ivory FRANz. 
McLEAN HOSPITAL, WAVERLEY, MASS. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. January, 1906, 
Vol. XVI. The Dangers of Democracy (pp. 129-145): J. S. Mackenzig. 
- An exposition of the advantages and disadvantages of democratic gov- 
ernment, maintaining the thesis that its one great danger is that it may 
fail to realize its own ideal of government of the people, by the people 
and for the people. Ethical Influences in University Life (pp. 145-157) : 
C. H. Toy.—An address to Harvard students. The relative isolation of 
the college community is viewed as tending to a relaxation of outside 
obligations, and to social and academic seclusion, while promoting re- 
pose and concentration, simple and clear thought, high ideals, intellectual 
sincerity and a free interchange of constructive criticism. Ten Years 
of War and the Hague Treaty (pp. 158-171): W. L. Coox.- The writer 
argues that the Hague Treaty can best be made effective as a preventive 
of war by providing that the interposition of a buffer period of thirty 
days between the breaking off of diplomatic engagements and the out- 
break of hostilities, which the Treaty now recommends, be made manda- 
tory. The Retail Method in Reform (pp. 171-179): Mary E. RicuMonp. 
- Historical and contemporary illustrations are adduced to show that the 
most effective method of social reform is that which takes its rise from 
an interest in individual cases, suggesting a general program leading to 
changes in legislation and public opinion, completing the circle by atten- 
tion to the complete and effective application of the principle thus gained. 
Suicide: Some of its Causes and Preventives (pp. 179-189): C. F. Yonce. 
- Gives representative opinions on suicide, discusses some of its condi- 
tions and emphasizes the value of religious faith and a strong sense of 
duty as a preventive. The Industrial Millennium (pp. 190-198): Ira W. 
Howertu. — We need a scientific industrial ideal. A rational industrial 
order involves economy of force, cooperation in the spirit of love, made 
effective through intelligent democratic control. Its coming depends on 
the growth of the spirit of universal brotherhood, which latter is not inde- 
pendent of external conditions. Ethical Forces in the Practise of Medi- 
cine (pp. 198-203): Ricuarp C. Casot.—The moral advantage of the 
physician’s work lies in peculiar opportunities for achieving skill, science 
and friendship. The Practical Deductions of the Theory of Knowledge 
(pp. 204-227): D. H. MacGrecor. — Idealistic epistemology seeks to estab- 
lish a formal teleology, based not on special adaptations, but on the gen- 
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eral adaptation of mind to nature. But this relation is viewed as inner 
and necessary, whence it fails to prove design, which has meaning only 
when the mutually related factors are really distinct and contingent. 
The further appeal to the existence of subjective effort in reality weakens 
rather than strengthens the argument for objective teleology, since it 
tends to explain the adaptations causally. The So-called Hedonist Para- 
dox (pp. 228-234): Frrrx Arnop. — Pleasure is a real and attainable end 
of action. Book Reviews (pp. 236-262): J. H. Hyslop, Problems of 
Philosophy: Jostan Royce. J. A. Stewart, The Myths of Plato: J. S. 
Mackenziz. <A. Messer, Kants Ethik: W. J. Roperts. A. C. Pigon, 
Principles and Methods of Industrial Peace: C. J. Hamitton. Aylmer 
Maude, A Peculiar People—The Doukhobors: M. A. Hamiuron. J. A. 
Green, The Educational Ideas of Pestallozzi. Jessie White, The Educa- 
tional Ideals of Froebel. R. E. Hughes, School Training: W. J. GREEN- 
STREET. Thomas Stephens, The Child and Religion: M. Mackenzir. 
Sir Oliver Lodge, School Teaching and School Reform: M. MackeEnzin. 
A. V. Dicey, Law and Opinion in England: C. J. Hammton. David J. « 
Ritchie, Philosophical Studies: James Gipson. Henry Sidgwick, Lec- 
tures on the Philosophy of Kant, and Other Philosophical Lectures and 
Essays: J. S. Mackenzig. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. December, 1905. Le préjugé intel- 
lectualiste et le préjugé finaliste dans les théories de lVexpression (pp. 
561-582): G. Dumas.-—Darwin’s theory of emotional expressions is fal- 
laciously finalistic, and Wundt’s theory is with equal fallaciousness intel- 
lectualistic. The antithesis of pain and pleasure, joy and anger, ete., is 
wrongly taken by these scientists as a logical one; the reactions are then 
forcibly regarded as opposites, an unconfirmable assumption. Psychology 
can not explain expressions. Reflexion et Introspection (pp. 583-591): 
H. Luquet. - The writer makes a plea for introspection as a psychological 
method. Introspection is related to reflection as art is to science; and 
just as art gives us the full individual meaning of its objects, while sci- 
ence renders only a practical abstraction, so too introspection gives us a 
disinterested presentation of the fluid whole of experiences, avoiding the 
one-sidedness of reflection, which ends inevitably in a_ psychological 
atomism (psychophysics or associationalism). Rdle des sensations in- 
ternes dans les émotions et dans la perception de la durée (pp. 592-623) : 
REVAULT D’ALLONNES. — A study of a patient suffering from visceral anes- 
thesia. The outward expressions of emotions were found to be intact, 
but the emotions themselves were absent. Perception of short time- 
intervals very weak, that of longer intervals wholly lacking; hypoesthesia 
of all organic appetites, temperature and pain senses. The writer holds 
that the James-Lange theory of emotions must be narrowed so as to make 
internal sensations alone affective and essential to emotional life, while 
tactile and external motor sensations are merely contingent and largely 
cognitive expressions. Time-conception may persist after loss of time- 
perception. Likewise inclinations, which are residues of emotions, may 
persist after the loss of all true emotions. La haine (pp. 624-635): E. 
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TarpiEvU.— An appreciation of hate, which is regarded as proceeding from 
the instinct of self-preservation. Its manifestations in family and social 
life are described; it is often a stimulus to action where other stimuli fail. 
Patriotism is the obverse of hatred of strange peoples. Analyses et 
comptes rendus: Pillon, L’Année philosophique: JuLES DELVAILLE; Bel- 
langer, Les concepts de cause: M. Mauxion; Motora, An essay on eastern 
philosophy: Tu. Risot; Heymans, Hinfiihrung in die Metaphysik: M. 
Mavuxion; Petronievies, Principien der Metaphysik: G. M.; Schrader, 
Elemente der Psychologie des Urteils: ApeL Rey; Weisengriin, Der neue 
Kurs in der Philosophie: Lion Porrevin; Basch, L’individualisme an- 
archiste: Fr. P.; de Gaultier, Nietzsche et la réforme philosophique: 
Grorces PaLante; Ranzoli, Dizionario di scienze filosofiche: ANDRE La- 
LANDE; de Gourmont, Promenades philosophiques: L. Arrfat. Review of 
foreign periodicals: The Psychological Review, Vol. XI. 


REVISTA FILOSOFICA.  September—October, 1905. Per una 
scienza normativa morale (pp. 445-466): E. Juvatta.—A normative 
ethical science can include a system of relations and laws which have 
the value of norms only on the initial assumption that they are moral 
ends. The determination of an ethical norm requires (1) that it be 
humanly possible, and (2) that the preference given to the norm in ques- 
tion over other possible norms is a moral necessity. The moral necessity 
assumed by the author and argued in previous articles is universal justice, 
and the means to this end is a human society such that all its members 
find in their own conditions of life the same or equivalent opportunity 
to devote their activity to a search for the goods for the attainment of 
which social cooperation is a means. La Psicologia di Tertulliano new 
suot rapporti colla Psicologia Stoica (pp. 467-493): G. Bonricroxt. — Con- 
tinues the author’s account of Tertullian’s indebtedness to Greek philos- 
ophy, chiefly to the Stoics, for material wherewith to combat the Platonic 
tradition used by the Gnostics. Vicende del termine e del concetto di 
legge nella filosofia naturale (pp. 494-513): A. Pacano.— From a review 
of the Greek and Latin words which have had the signification of ‘law’ 
or related significations, the author concludes that the concept of law 
has passed through three phases: (1) a significance of strict legality; (2) 
the manifestation of a divine will which is, however, limited in two direc- 
tions, (a) by a mysterious power ruling over things, the germ of the idea 
of necessity, (b) by an unalterable specific nature of things which consti- 
tutes the physical world; (3) the will which produces the law ceases to 
be attributed to a hyperphenomenal being, but is identified with the order 
of phenomena themselves or is wholly eliminated. The characters of 
efficiency, predetermination and necessity persist, however, but opposed 
by critical reflection which reduces cause to temporal succession and law 
to uniform and constant sequence. The two tendencies, natural de- 
terminism and indeterminism, are at present opposed one to the other. 
Il mecanismo delle emozioni (pp. 514-524): S. Montanetui-A_ protest 
against the recent work of M. Paul Sollier because of his reduction of 
psychology to physiology. Multa Renascentur (apologo): F. BoNaTettut. 
Rassegna Bibliografica. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW. January, 1906, N. S., Vol. 
XIII., No. 1. The Relations of Logic to Allied Disciplines (pp. 1-22): 
Wituiam A. Hammonp.-The paper first states briefly the conceptions of 
logic held by various leading philosophers from Aristotle to the present 
time. It then discusses in their order (1) the relation of logic as a 
science to logic as art, (2) the relation of logic to psychology and (3) the 
relation of logic to metaphysics. The author believes that, for the sake 
of progress in each, a strict line of distinction should be maintained be- 
tween these branches of knowledge. Some Effects of Incentives on Work 
and Fatigue (pp. 23-84): Wiu1am R. Wricut.— The experiments con- 
sisted of ergographic tests with and without incentive. The results show 
that more work is accomplished under the former condition and that 
known impossibilities tend to decrease the total amount of work pro- 
duced. The fatigue effects are likewise greater under such conditions. 
Discussion: The Problem of the Subconscious (pp. 35-49): Irvine Kina. 
- The author takes exception to those current theories of consciousness 
which introduce psychic elements in one form or another for its explana- 
tion. He conceives the subconscious not as dim consciousness, nor as 
anything psychic or self-conscious, ‘but rather as a physical mass of 
neural dispositions, tensions and processes.’ This material is perhaps 
to some degree organized, and includes ‘remnants of habits, experiences, 
both those which have lapsed from consciousness and those which have 
never penetrated to the central plexus.’ Here are also included ‘ heredi- 
tary traits and tendencies which have never chanced to be sufficiently 
relevant to the trend of processes which lay back of consciousness to 
succeed in contributing to them.’ The Place and Value of the Marginal 
Region in Psychic Life (pp. 50-59): James Bissert Pratt. — The feeling- 
mass is held to be the source of sensory and ideational experience. It 
is deeper and broader than these and is more closely identified with per- 
sonality and character. It is also the source and guide to most of our 
practical activity. In a sense it seems to be more universal than all 
other forms of experience, for we are unable to set any limits beyond 
which it does not extend. In this way we seem to be linked to the whole 
of sentient life. 


Clemens Baumker and Georg. von Hertling. Ist Duns Scotus Indeter- 
minist? Beitrige zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters: 
Texte und Untersuchungen. Bd. 5, Heft 4. Miinster. 1905. 8vo. 
Pp. xi+ 139. 4.75 M. 

Couturat, Louis. L’Algébre de la logique. Scientia, No. 24. Paris: 
Gauthier-Villars. 1905. Pp. 100. 

Davidson, John. A New Interpretation of MHerbart’s Psychology 
and Educational Theory through the Philosophy of Leibniz. Edin- 
burgh and London. 1906. Pp. xviii+191. 

Landry, Adolphe. Principes de morale rationelle. Paris: F. Alcan. 
1906. Pp. x-+ 278. 
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Meinong, A. Ueber die Erfahringsgrundlagen unseres Wissens. Abhand- 
lungen zur Didaktik und Philosophie der Naturwissenschaft. Heft 6. 
Berlin: Springer. 1906. 

Rand, Benjamin. Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, edited by 
Mark Baldwin. Vol. III. Parts I. and II. Bibliography of Phi- 
losophy, Psychology and Cognate Subjects. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1905. Part I. Pp. xxiv-+ 542. Part II. Pp. vit 
650. $10. 

Rignano, E. Sur la transmissibilité des caractéres acquis. Paris: Alcan. 
1906. Pp. 320. 

Santayana, George. The Life of Reason, Vol. V. Reason in Science. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1906. Pp. ix-+ 320. 

Semon, Richard. Die Mneme als erhaltendes Prinzip im Wechsel des 
organischen Geschehens. Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann. 1905. 6s. 

Thompson, J. A. Herbert Spencer. English Men of Science Series. 
London: Dent. 1906. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor G. V. N. DEarBorN considers that the summary of his paper 
read before the American Psychological Association, at Cambridge, De- 
cember 27, 1905, which was printed in the sixth number of this Journal 
for the current year, is unjust to the opinions actually expressed in the 
paper presented. Professor Dearborn objects to being understood as 
saying that ‘the various properties of muscle protoplasm satisfy the 
criteria of correlation better than does the cerebral cortex.’ He prefers 
to say that the muscles are only one of several sorts of protoplasm com- 
posing the organism, and his discussion of the muscles was intended to 
give one example of the fitness for correlation of protoplasm generally. 
Professor Dearborn objects to the assumption in current text-books that 
the seventeen grams of cells in the cortex cerebri correlate all the phe- 
nomena known as consciousness. 


“'L’uNE des découvertes les plus étonnantes que les physiciens aient 
annoncées dans ces derniéres années, c’est que la matiére n’existe pas.” 
Thus H. Poincaré begins his article entitled ‘ La fin de la matiére’ in the 
Atheneum for February 17. He continues: “ The essential attribute of 
matter is its mass, its inertia. It is the mass which everywhere and 
always remains constant, which persists when a chemical transformation 
has altered all the sensible qualities and seems to have made another 
body. If, then, one were to prove that the mass, the inertia of matter, 
did not really pertain to it . . . that this mass, the constant par excellence, 
is itself variable, one might well say that matter does not exist. Now 
this is precisely what is announced.” Professor Poincaré examines the 
effect which the researches and conclusions of Abraham, Kaufmann and 
Lorentz and the doctrine of electrons should have in discrediting matter. 
In the light of these inquiries mass appears as a phenomenon due to 
electrical activity, and in this case M. Poincaré concludes, “il n’y a pas 
de vraie matiére, il n’y a plus qua des trous dans |’éther.” 
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THE Royal Academy of Science and Letters, of Denmark, makes the 
following announcement of the topic for 1906 proposed by the section 
of philosophy for competitive discussion: “ During the latter part of 
the nineteenth century philosophy has been, to a great extent, con- 
cerned with the nature of knowledge, its value and its limits. Dur- 
ing this period the term ‘theory of knowledge’ became a current 
one. In studying this question, philosophers, particularly in Ger- 
many and France, have adopted in a greater or less degree principles 
laid down by Kant. The aim of their inquiry has been primarily to 
find by methods of analysis the fundamental forms and conditions of 
knowledge, and it has been assumed for the most part that these forms 
and conditions must be determined ultimately by the nature of the hu- 
man cognitive faculties. Recently, however, the problem has been treated 
from an opposite point of view, namely, that the actual development of 
knowledge, its conditions and its processes, must be determined wholly 
by necessities which have to be met, and by goals to be reached. This 
method known variously as the ‘ economical,’ ‘ biological,’ ‘ pragmatic,’ etce., 
theory has had already a certain success. For the sake of brevity we 
will call the two theories in question criticism and pragmatism. Since 
it is clear that there must be, on the one hand, a certain relation between 
the forms and the conditions in accordance with which the human 
faculties of knowledge manifest themselves, and the necessities, on the 
other hand, which knowledge is called upon to meet, and the tasks that it 
succeeds in performing, the Academy of Science at Copenhagen proposes 
the following problem for competitive discussion: To examine, from the 
point of view of the theory of knowledge and from the point of view of 
psychology, the relation ketween criticism and pragmatism.” The gold 
medal of the Academy will be awarded as a first prize, and competing 
essays must be ready by October 31, 1907. Further particulars may be 
had from the Secretary of the Academy, Professor H. G. Zeuthen, at the 
University of Copenhagen. 

In the Yale department of philosophy, R. P. Angier, Ph.D. (Har- 
vard), at present assistant in the Berlin laboratory with Professor Nagle, 
has been appointed instructor in psychology. Mr. E. H. Cameron, M.A. 
(Yale), at present fellow in psychology and philosophy at Yale, has also 
been appointed instructor in psychology. Professor G. H. Palmer, of 
Harvard, has been appointed lecturer in ethics, and Dr. Henry Rutgers 
Marshall lecturer in esthetics and psychology. 

Proressor Huco MUNSTERBERG gave the last of the Harvard lectures 
for this year at Yale University, on March 16. His subject was ‘ Science 
and Idealism.’ 


Dr. F. Krucer, docent in philosophy at Leipzig and assistant in the 
laboratory of Professor Wundt, has accepted a chair of philosophy in 
Buenos Ayres. 

Proressor GreorcE H. Howison, of the University of California, will 
give a course of lectures at Yale University on ‘The Human Import of 
Philosophy.’ 
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prompt reviews and timely discussions. The contents of the last five 
issues are as follows. 





Volume III. No. 2. January 18, 1906. 
The Nature of Feeling. HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. 
The Terms ‘Conscious’ and ’Consciousness.’ JOHN DEWEY. 
Discussion: Rejoinder. PERCY HUGHES. 
The Privacy of Consciousness. WENDELL T. BUSH. 
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and News. 
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Societies: The Fifth Meeting of the American Philosophical Association. 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. Notes 
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Volume Ill. No.4. February 15, 1906. 
Is Absolute Idealism Solipsistic? F.C. S. SCHILLER. 
The Interpretation of a System from the Point of View of Developmental 
Psychology. EDWIN TAUSCH. 
Discussion: A Reply to Dr. Miner. J. W. BaIRp. 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. Notes 
and News. : 
Volume III. No. 5. March 1, 1906. 
The Nature of Consistency. G. A. TAWNEY. 
Feeling as the Object of Thought. KATE GoRDON. 
Discussion : The Meaning of Identity, Similarity and Nonentity : A Criti- 
cism of Mr. Russell’s Logical Puzzles. W. P. MONTAGUE, 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. Notes 
and News. 
Volume III. No. 6. March 15, 1906. 
The Moral Individual. J. DASHIELL Stoops. 
On ‘Feeling.’ GrorGE M. DuNcAN. 
Societies : The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association. Vivian A. ©. HENMON, 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. Notes 
and News. 
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